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INDIA AND CHINA 


On the eve of his departure fon China, Prime Minister 
Nehru held a Press Conference in Peking on October 26, 
1954. Ina prepared statement, Mr. Nehru said: 


During my few days’ stay in Peking and elsewhere in 
China, I have often spoken in 1 publ. 1 should like to 


repeat to the Press what re; Ore a 


my gratitu the warm and fi 
received here. It is my belief that my_visit, brief as it ie 


been, will help not only t ountries nearer 
to one another but also orld peace which we 


both_cherish. 


Peace is the fundamental_basis for the progress that we 


ye eee cee Peace, therefore, 
is not merely a_pious_wish with us but an absolute 
necessity. 

Both our countries are engaged in the great Meee 
of raising the standard of living of hundreds of millions of 
people and making all of them full sharers in freedom and 
prosperity. That is a magnificent task. We have set our 
feet firmly on the road that leads to it and I have every 
faith that we shall continue to march along that path. In 


some ways our problem ions 
we have r. Thus we can learn much 


from each other. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


I hope that the contacts: between the two countries will 


grow in many ways. It is important that we should know 
each other. In the world today isolation for any country 
is out of place and out of tune with the great developments 


that have taken place. The barriers between different 


countries should be removed so that free intercourse might 
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take place and bring better knowledge and understanding 
between different countries. To that end we in India ar | 
anxious to help not only in China but elsewhere. 


I ereet the people of China and wish them well. T 
the Gare tinene of the People’ s Republic of China of 
which the cherished head is a figure of historic stature and 
great achievement, Chairman Mao _ Tse-tung, I_offer_my 
deepest thanks f 10 us_hos De 


I am told that certain press reports in London antl New ) 
York have stated that noe were aca differences ise 


no 
has been_a large measure ofagreement. 


THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 


Chou statement extended so as to tee the: area on pe 
Could you give us your views? 


Answer.—These Five Principles are excellent. ail do not 
think there can be anything better as a statement of re 
tionship between different countries, The questa”) is 


dence in various countries of the world. At present 
is a certain lack of confidence all over the world. 
country seems to suspect some phe ene 2 
Principles—were—applied, that_appre 

grow less, and_ine } | 
willarise. The he _¢ 
trie i h_ other. The barrie 
them being removed, they can show in their ¢ 
they can live up to these Five Principles. 
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Question.—What do you think of the South-East Asian 
Defence Organisation and its impact on the situation creat- 
ed by the Geneva Conference? 7 


Answer.—First of all, I would say that the Geneva Con- 
ference was an excellent example of people with different 
viewpoints meeting together and hammering out a settle- 
ment. It shows the advantage of people meeting and 
discussing, even though they differ. The South-East Asian 
Defence Organisation seems to me to come somewhat in 
the way of the atmosphere of meeting together and settling 
differences and, therefore, it has been a drawback to that 
extent. It is based, like other such organisations, on fear 
and on something approaching military sanctions which add 
to the element of apprehension and tension. 


Question—What has the Prime Minister to say about 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question? : 


Answer.—This is a difficult question for me to answer. 
I will say this, that when there are difficult problems they 
should be tackled step by step, The first step that we 
should take is to keep the Geneva Conference on Korea 
going. Korea still remains to be discussed. I think that 
if this process is adopted and at a suitable and proper 
moment further discussions take place, the powers con- 
cerned will be able to find some way out. 


DR. HO CHI MINH 


Question.—Could you tell us, Mr. Nehru, something 
about your talks with Dr. Ho Chi Minh? 


Answer.—I had very friendly talks with Dr. Ho Chi 
Minh. Primarily, they were concerned with the situation 
in Indo-China. Dr, Ho assured_me—thatthey_wanted to 
abide by_the-Geneva Agreements completely, and_they would 
do_so. We_hope that this will resultin—triendly—and_satis- 


factory settlements between the-powers—concerned. Dr. Ho 


expressed his friendliness to France and said that in spite: 
of past history, he would like to maintain friendly contacts 
with France. He also told us that the International Com- 
mission was functioning very well. In fact, till that time all 


af 
f 


P nats 


The Chinese attitude in regard to Taiwan is véry well a 


‘ Goa? 
tion. 


, the Chinese desire for peace? : nay 
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the decisions of the International Commission, consisting of 
India, Canada and Poland, had been unanimous. Dr. Ho 
also_referred__to_Laos_and Cambodia, and said that he 
would welcome their free and independent existence. He 
hoped_to_have_friendly_contacts__with_neighbouring—coun- 
tries, including Thailand, 


Question—Did you discuss the question of Taiwan? 


Answer.—Yes, the question of Taiwan was referred to. 


known. So far as we in India are concerned, we recognise — | 
only one Government of China, namely the People’s Gov- - 
ernment of China. We _do_not recognise any other. So in — 


theory no question arises for us. 


In practice it is a difficult question, which we hope will 
be settled peacefully. May I in this connection remind you 
of the recent settlement we arrived at in India with the 
French Government about certain French settlements in 
India? The French had been there for over 300 years, and 
it was a difficult question involving the prestige of a great 
country like France, and our own interests. We proceeded 
along peaceful lines _and_negotiated_repeatedly. After 
several attempts we ultimately arrived at a friendly agree- 
ment with the French Republic, and only two or three days 
ago this agreement was signed and these French settlements 
were handed over to India in a very friendly way. This is 
a good example of settlement of difficult problems by 
agreement and with co-operation. In fact, our relations 
with France are now better than they had been in the past, 
and we hope that these French settlements which now form 
a part of India will remain centres of French culture. 


Question.—What are the prospects of a settlement in- 
_Answer.— There is every Hobe. but no present expect Y 


Qu-stion.—What convinced you, Mr. Prime Minist 
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Answer.—That_ is the resultant impression of many 
things—the talks I had with the leaders of the Chinese 


people, the yast numbers of smilinge~Chinese-faces and the 
appreciation on the part of the —Chinese—Government and 
people that any kind—of-war—would-come_in_ the way of 
peaceful reconstruction of _their_country, 


Question. Would you describe Dr. Ho Chi Minh as @ 
man of peace? 


Answer. _DrHoChi-Minh struck me not only.very 
much as a man of peace, but as an—extraordinarily likable 


and. friendly person. 
ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 


Question—What are your views about the holding of 
the Asian-African Conference? 


Answer.—We—the Colombo countries—have already 
agreed in principle to hold such a conference, since we feel 
that it will help in mutual understanding and in promoting 
peace, but details have not been decided upon. Probably 
in the course of a month or so, the Colombo countries 
might be made to consider this very question. 


Question.—Would you consider it conceivable that Dr. 
Malan, the South African Premier, would consider attend- 
ing that conference? 


Answer.—Well, that raises various questions. The first 
is of inviting him to join the conference and the second his 
agreeing to join. I think both are unlikely. I might add 
that Dr. Malan is not African but Euro-African, ! 


Question.—Mr. Prime Minister, you have been to Chey j 
and you have seen Peking and other places is the north-east. 
What are your impressions about China and the places you 
have seen? | 


Answer.—I have seen Peking, Mukden and Dairen. a an 
the north-east, industrialisation is proceeding apace, and I 
91 M of E.A. wi 
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far as the land question is concerned, we have proceeded 
more slowly than China. We have put an end to the big 
landlord system in India. That is the first step. Other 
steps are being contemplated now. In the main, however, 


“ 7 r 


We are concentrating on an intensive development of 


community life in innumerable villages, and they are bearing 
good results. © Ad ty en. 
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THE INDO-CHINA STATES 


Prime Minister Nehru, while on his way back to India 
after visiting China, held a Press Conference at the Palace 
of Independence in Saigon on October 31, 1954. He said 
that in order to save time he had prepared a Press state- 
ment in reply to questions asked by Agence France Presse 
and Radio France. He also expressed his inability to speak 
in French, but added that he would be prepared to answer 
questions put to him in French. | ; 


The following is the text of the Press statement: 


My visit to China was not for any set purpose but was 
a return visit. Naturally I wanted to continue the conver- 
sations I had had with the Prime Minister of China during 
his visit to Delhi and I also wanted to see as much of the 
new China as I could during the few days of my visit. 
This visit to China gave me the opportunity, which I 
welcomed, to pay brief visits to the Indo-China States. I 
went to Vien Tiane in Laos and to Hanoi on my way to 
China, and on my return I am glad to visit Saigon, From 
here I shall go to Phnom Penh in Cambodia before return- 
ing to India. 


INDO-CHINA INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Even though my visits had been brief, I have had the 
privilege of meeting leading personalities in all these coun- 
tries and having talks with them. It was not my intention 
to interfere in any way with local problems or to ask for 
any assurances or guarantees. Naturally I am deeply in- 
terested in the success of the work of the International 
Commissions in Indo-China and in the continuance of peace- 
ful conditions here. I am happy to find that these Com- 
missions have received the co-operation of the Governments 
concerned and have been successful thus far in dealing with 
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the problems presented to them. I am particularly pleased 
to learn that the Commissions are working Dae 
and that their decisions are unanimous. I _am_sure— that 


given the necessary co-operation all round, even_the most 
difficult problems will gradually-be solved. 1 fully realise 
that the problems concerning Viet Nam are formidable, but 
: eamesty-hope that even (hese, deal with-in spit of 


co-operation an d peaceful settlement, will gradually be solved. 


‘If there is any allegation of direct or indirect violation 
of the Geneva Agreements by any of the signatories, this 
should be considered by the International Commission. If 
that does not lead to a satisfactory result, the matter has to 
be referred to the Geneva Powers. 


In the world today there’ are countries with’ differing 
ideologies. If war is ruled out between them, as it should ~ 
be, then the only alternative is peaceful co-existence, recog- 
nising the differences and deciding not to interfere with each — 
other. Any other course means an attempt to crush the © 
ideology or the structure of a Government that one does not 
like, which means war on a world scale. That will make 
matters worse and will certainly not lead to the result 
aimed at, excepting wholesale destruction and, maybe, 
chaotic conditions afterwards. War in the modern world 
and with modern weapons has ceased to be an effective ~ 
instrument of any policy, apart from its horrors. : 


CO-EXISTENCE 


The Five Principles which have been agreed to by India, Ls 
China, and Burma mean co-existence without interfering 
externally or internally in one another’s problems. If these 
principles are acted upon, there should be no difficulty — 
about co-existence. If they are not acted upon, then 
naturally conflicts will arise. I believe they will be acted — 
upon, for the simple reason that it is to the advantage of 
every country to accept them. In any event, the fear that 
some country might not act upon them. should not dete 
us from following the right course. For fear of futur 
conflict, we should not produce conflict now. The mere fe 
of agreement to act on those Beppe. is itself a gain 
_a deterrent. ae 

be 
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ly visit to China has led me to believe that the—people 
of China ate anxious to have peace and avoid wa. China’s 
agreement with the. Five Principl nciples_also_indicates_that_they 
do_not wish to interfere in the problems_of other countries. 


The only peaceful future for the Indo-China States is 
to be independent and not be interfered with by other coun- 
tries. If there is interference on one side, this will not only 
be a breach of the Geneva Agreements but also an induce- 
ment to the other side to interfere, and thus will conflict 
arise. 


I did not discuss with President Ho Chi Minh about the 
two Provinces to which reference is made . But President 
Ho Chi Minh assured me that he would abide by the Geneva 
Agreements fully. 


I have already expressed India’s views in regard to the 
Manila Treaty. We feel that this does not add to security 
or to the peaceful atmosphere generated ‘by the Geneva 
_ Agreements. 


I would welcome direct relations between the States of 
Indo-China. It j 
each_other than through intermediaries. 


“Viet Nam has been guaranteed full independence and has 
achieved it in a large measure. It is in a process of transi- 
tion now and I hope at an early date this transition will 
‘be completed. 


The Colombo Plan has undoubtedly done some good to 
some of the under-developed countries in South-East Asia. 
But the problems that these countries face are much bigger 
and can only be tackled by their own efforts. ; 


I have no adequate knowledge of the success” achieved : i 


by similar plans in the Communist countries. 


The problem of Formosa or Taiwan is A le e e 


difficult. I ppne that it will be solved peacefully. — 


Io 


I believe in the freedom of the Press. This is a part of 
the normal democratic principles. But in abnormal condi- 
tions, such aS war, it is well-known that abnormal remedies 
have to be applied. Conditions in Indo-China are far from 
normal and I am not competent to judge what should be 
done here and what should not be done. 


My reference recently in India to my desire not to 
continue as President of the Congress Party and as Prime 
Minister is entirely a personal and domestic matter. That 
does not mean that I am retiring from active politics and 
work. I shall continue to take full part in them. I donot 


propose to run away from difficult problems. _What Ihad 
Suepesies was catizely-a-matter_for_our internal arrangement 


and_involves no change-in_policy. I sha 
final decision till I have fully consulted _my Boe S. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


| In reply to a question about the status of Chinese out- 

side China, the Prime Minister replied that this question 
did not affect India as much as it did Indonesia.and Burma. 
The Chinese Government had made it clear even earlier 
that they intended to leave this question to the wishes of the 
people concerned, either to become nationals of the coun- 
tries concerned, or remain Chinese nationals. The Prime 
Minister added that the Burmese Premier, U Nu, who was 
expected to visit China in the near future, might discuss this. 
problem so far as it related to the Chinese in Burma. 


In reply to another question as to how he would com- 
pare Dr. Ho Chi Minh with President Diem, the Prime 
Minister replied that it was an odd question to put to him. 
He had been greatly impressed by both these men and he 
had also found them desiring peace. 


In reply to a question-as to whether the refugees from 
the North would be happier and better off in the South, 
the Prime Minister said that he_could not say anything on 
pais matter. He added, however, that the refugees should 
be helped and rehabilitated with the least possible delay. 
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Asked if he had discussed the possibility of an air link 
between China and India with the Chinese leaders, he 
replied that there had been some talk about this matter, but 
details had yet to be worked out: ee 


Asked if Viet Nam would become another Korea and 
whether the partition was likely to become permanent, he 
said that these were. hypothetical questions which no, one 
could_answer. ark 


Asked if he had discussed the Five Principles with the 
Chinese leaders, the Prime Minister replied that he had men- 
tioned these but did. not discuss them at any length. He 
added that the Five Principles could never be unacceptable 
to any one, but some people might doubt the possibility of . 
their being acted upon. | 

DR. HO CHI MINH 

Asked if on his meeting with Dr. Ho Chi Minh he had 
gathered the impression that the President of North Viet 
Nam was sincere in his desire to collab with—France, 
the Prime Minister replied that although it was his first 
meeting with Dr. Ho Chi Minh, he was convinced that the 


President desired peace. Dr. Ho had assured—him_that_his 
Goyernment_would—honour—the-_Geneva_Agreements__com- 
pletely and co-operate with France also in that process. 


Replying to a question as to whether any agreements 
were arrived at between India and China during his talks 
with Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Premier Chou En-lai, the 
Prime Minister replied that there had been no formal or 
informal agreements. He had mentioned the question of 
establishing a telephone link between China and India and 
the Chinese authorities had welcomed the idea. 


Asked if he was convinced about the possibility of co- 
existence between Communist and non-Communist coun- 
tries, the Prime Minister replied that there was no question 
of his being convinced or not convinced because this was 
the only possible course to be adopted if war was to be 
avoided. If this possibility did not succeed at any stage, 
conflict would certainly arise; but, he added, most people 
in the world had expressed a wish to make all possible effort 


eineeel had been made by him but he felt that ‘every diffi, 
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to avoid a war. As far as China was concerned, the Prime 
Minister stated that the Chinese authorities were, at the 
moment, very busy with their present Five-Year Plan and 
also subsequent Five-Year Plans. They were-very_anxious to 
establish their economy on a firm footing and they were all 
the time thinking-seriously_in terms of economic rehabilita- i 
tion_and_ progress in general; the Chinese authorities natu- ‘4 
rally wished to avoid anything that would come-in the way : 
f their progress 


OL the 


Asked if he had discussed the question of Chinese support ; 
to the revolutionary movements in other countries, the Prime ie 
Minister said that the Five Principles expressly referred to 


non-interference by one country in the internal affairs of a 
another. i 


In reply to a question | as to whether he had discussed 
the present world situation with Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai and whether he regarded it as an im- 
provement on the past, the Prime Minister referred to the 
Geneva Agreements and said that it not only signified cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Indo-China but was also a significant 
contribution to an easing of international tension. 


PEACE IN ASIA 


Asked about the difficulties that stood in the way of x 


peace in Asia, the Prime Minister said that this depended 3 
largely on what was meant by the term ‘peace’. If by ok 


‘peace’ one meant absence of war, then peace did prevail 
for the moment, but there were still a few problems which 
gave rise to a state of tension in the world. Referring to 
South-East Asia in particular, he said that the problems of 
Korea and Formosa as well as the general situation in Indo- 
China had not been completely ues The Prime Tae 
said that he did 
leaders. but isms obvious tha the Chinese. Government Ree 
S e felt stro No 


cult problem could be solved peacefully, provided the ie o 
concerned were sincere in their desire for a settlement. i 
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In reply to a question about the recognition of the Indo- 
China States by the Government of India, the Prime Minister 
replied that although India had not formally recognised them 
mainly because of her being on the International Supervisory 
Commission, for all practical purposes India recognised the 
Indo-China States and had dealings with them. 


| In reply to another question, the Prime Minister said 
that as far as he could gather from the information received 
from the three International Commissions, they received full 
co-operation from the two parties concerned, He specially 
mentioned the assistance and co-operation received from the 
French Government in implementing the Geneva Agreements. © 


FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 


The Prime Minister then referred to the agreement recent- 
ly arrived at between the Governments of India and France 
about French settlements in India. He said that this was 
very significant, because it showed that with the esoodwill 
and co-operation of the countries concerned, every difficult 
problem could be solved. The actual handing over of the 
French settlements to Indian authorities was to take place on 
November 1, 1954. The result of the agreement was not 
only the settlement of a very old and difficult problem, but 
the actual creation of greater goodwill and _ friendship 
between India and France. “India has given assurances that 
it would help to maintain Pondicherry as a centre of French 
culture and the French language. Actually, this has brought 
India and France even closer to each other ‘than ever 
before.” The Prime Minister said that he was grateful to 
‘the French Government for the way in which they had 
dealt with this question. 


In conclusion, the Prime Minister said that his visit to 
Saigon had unfortunately been:very brief, but he was deeply 
touched by the generosity and hospitality of the Government 
of South Viet Nam and the warmth of the welcome accorded > 
by the people of Saigon. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 

The Prime Minister addressed a Press Conference in Ne 
Delhi on November 13, 1954, when he spoke of his vis 
China. Introducing the subject, he said: Rivet 2 


Normally I think we start off by asking you to f 
questions or put down subjects for questions. Probably yo 
are interested in my visit to China and Indo-China _ 
therefore, I may as well begin by saying something about 
I find some difficulty in starting off or sometimes 10 
answering questions, because they are based on certain atti- — 
tudes of mind which I do not share at all. For instance 
am asked, “Did you get guarantees?”, “Did you get assur- 
ances?”, or “Did this happen?”. Certainly I had no inten Poe 
tion of getting guarantees or assurances; if they were offered, — 
I would not have taken them. I do not think that 
approach of guarantees and assurances helps at all. Tam 
talking for myself and for my country. I do not presume t 
talk about other countries or other situations and I woul 
strongly resent any country asking me for guarantees Ore 
assurances of good behaviour. yee 
If I resent it, I would not certainly give any such guarantee 
to any country. I may go to a country, discuss a matter 
with that country and may or may not give them my views: E 
but for any country to presume to ask the Government 
{ndia to give guarantees, I would consider it a very impro) 
thing. And if I so consider it, how am I to ask any « 


thousand years past, and I have even written somethir 
it_-Chinese history as well as the history of other 
countries. I have followed very closely events ii 


ma 
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during the last thirty or forty years just as I have attempted 
to follow what has happened in the other countries of Asia 
and outside. I-did-not go to China with a blank mind; it 


was. ill of development and conditioning factors. 


I go there, I spend a few days. Naturally it makes 
all the difference in the world between seeing a thing for 
yourself and reading or hearing about it. e 
is nothing that-I-saw in China which surprised me. I had 
many vivid impressions-but_I found things as I expected to 
find them;-more-or-less. So, I would like you, gentlemen, 
to keep this in mind. Firstly, that I did not go either to 
preach or to be preached at, either to give guarantees or 
to demand them. I went to—understand,_t d 


and _to impress, in_a friendly way. 
CONDITIONING FACTORS 


Now, may I strike a certain personal note, and then go 
on to certain considerations applying to other countries? 
We, of my generation in India, have been conditioned in 
particular ways by events. There is a basic conditioning all 
over in India, the background of a thousand years or more, 
layer upon layer of conditioning by all kinds of factors. 
There is the conditioning we have had during the 150 or 200 
years of British rule. There is the conditioning we have had 
in our opposition to British rule. And there is the big con- 
ditioning that I have had, in my generation, during the last 
30 or 35 years or so, by what is called the Gandhi Move- 
ment. 


We_are the resultants of these various conditioning fac- 
tors.. If you want to understand us, you have to under- 
stand something of these conditioning factors. If that is so 
about me and my generation in India, that is true likewise 
all over the country. We have to understand China’s basic 
conditioning factors, their past history, traditions, habits, con- 
flicts and so on, and more particularly the recent history of 
the last half a century or so. Countries like India and 
China, because of this long record, have been conditioned 
powerfully during these millennia of history, It is not an 


easy matter for me, whatever new knowledge I may gather. 


to get out of the 2,000 years of Indian history. 


ate. 
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So is it also in every country. Therefore, in order te 
understand another country, it is no good looking at it from 
the eyes or spectacles of our own country, That will be in 
fact, a completely different conditioning factor. If an Indian 
presumes with an Indian background and conditioning factors, 
to judge of England or Germany or Russia or any country, 
he will probably be greatly mistaken, because he is not objec- 
tive enough when he applies to others his Indian viewpoint. 
Take China. China has been conditioned also by a large 
number of factors, but leaving out past history, it has been 
conditioned for over forty years—ever since the end of the 
Manchu Dynasty—by continuous civil wars, invasions and 
world wars, forty years of infinite trouble. That was China’s 
experience, the experience of hundreds of millions of the 
‘Chinese people. 


THE “LONG MARCH”. 

Take the background of the present-rulers.of China. It 
is Hone Of Sree le ton the las one Some of us 
may remember the “Long March” in China. Now quite 
apart from the merits—I am not going into them, I am merely 
mentioning the conditioning factors—that “Leng-March” was 
a terrific feat; it stretched for nearly 8,000 miles. That 
meant being hunted; pursued and harassed, with many people 
collapsing and some surviving—a terrific conditioning factor 
for the people. They marched and often found a habitat 
in the mountains and in the caves; here they lived for a 
number of years organising themselves; then came the 
Japanese invasion. They fought the invaders. Later this 
invasion became part of the world war. 


Think of all these factors and what a powerful deter- 
ining i e they have had not only on those people who 
took part in the March of 8,000 miles but on others too. 
Now, look at the present picture. Number one: these 
hundreds of millions of China after 45 years of internal 
trouble, have at last got peace; at any rate, there are no 
marauding armies or bandits about. I am not using the 
word “bandit” in the political sense. There is peace and 
order, whatever the system of Government. It is a tremen- 
O 


San Ee ee eo disorder, The peasant ee 
is cultivating his fields, the people are following their | 
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avocations—they can pursue, within limitations no doubt, 
their chosen avocations. 


This is the basic feature in China: the people’s reaction. 
is that after 45 years of trouble, they now have peace. The 
second is their feeling of nationalism, that their great 
country, which had been kicked.and tossed about for 
generations, has become unified and strong, and _now-can 
stand its own feet and look any ot tintry in 
the fave" Look aiken the Chives Gan Dee es 
not for the moment considering Communism or anti- 
Communism. This feeling of nationalism has had a tremen- 
dous effect on the Chinese outlook. I tell_you, a Chinese 
living in Singapore, Laos or elsewhere, who is completely 
anti-Communist, is proud of China’s condition today. He 
takes a patriotic._pride in the realisation that “my  State,. 
my country, is strong and unified”. It is the basic thing. 
This is the background of China today. Of course, it did 
not require my going to China to know all this past 
history and present reaction. But if you keep these factors 
in mind you will understand something of what is happen- 
ing in China. f | 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


You know that in China today, they have got a certain — 
political and economic structure and that the rulers of 
China are convinced Communists; there is no doubt about 
that. It was not necessary for me to go to China to find 
that out either. They _have_evolved_a_political_and economic 
structure which is partly based on their ideas, Communist- 
Marxist ideas, and_partly adapted to conditions in China. 
We all know that it is not full-blooded Communism; _the 
p ev pe Fi 


ions. That does not mean 
compromising _with-their-_ideas, but _compromising _ with 
conditions. 


So, if you ask me, ‘Is there freedom of the Press 
there?’ with all respect I will say that that question is 
rather unnecessary. The entire structure of Government 
there is of a type which is completely different from what 
we call’ Parliamentary Democracy. Whether you can call 
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it democracy or not is another matter. But they call it 
People’s Democracy. That is an argument which we need 
not go into: my point is that it is different. Whatever 
results it yields—economic or otherwise in the progress of 
the nation—in the ultimate analysis it is the future that 
will show whether the results achieved by the methods they 
pursue or their national development will be worthwhile or 
not or have been worth the price paid for them. 


Let us go. back a little. Each country, and specially 
such big chunks of humanity like India and China, with 
long records, has been powerfully conditioned, and as soon 
as these countries find freedom to function according to 
their wishes, they are influenced by various external forces 
-—industrial revolution, technological advancement, political 
ideas and so on. But_if we are-worth—our_salt, we have 
to_stand_on_our own _feet_and—function—in—accordance with 
our_own—thinki itioning-of minds. I will have 
little respect for India, if it followed blindly the American 
pattern or the. Russian or the Chinese or the British. That 
would not be India; just a pale imitation of something else. 


It does not mean that I do not respect the American, 
British or other patterns. What I say is we will have to 


function _accordi ing. What is the good of 
an individual who does not have an integrated personality, 


who grows. out of himself, who just copies something or 
somebody else? It is no good, not worthwhile; much more 
so a nation, 


So I do not presume to criticise another country for 
the way in which it has developed. I may like something 
or may not like something. I am anxious to learn from 
other countries what may be good for me, but I am very 
anxious to stand on my own thinking 
as_a-nation. I have no doubt that we can learn a very 
great deal, because we are backward in many ways. We 


can treméndously from Europe. We have learnt a 
good deal. We can. learn tremendously from. the United 
States. of America, which. is'in, many ways the most ad- 


vanced. nation, technologically. and scientifically, in the 
world. But, I. think I can learn’ a good deal from Russia 


and China, and more: particularly, now. perhaps from China: 
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SIMILARITY OF PROBLEMS 


I will tell you why. Because, barring their system of 
Government, the problems they face are much more similar 
to our problems than the problems of Europe or America. 
There they have huge agricultural communities with vast 
populations; they are industrially and technologically back- 
ward, wanting to advance in human welfare, wanting to 
have higher standards of life, wanting to industriahse and 
to deal with land problems. The nature of China’s prob- 
lems, though not the same, is almost similar to those in 
India. They are not so similar between India and Russia. 


Why? There are many reasons. Principally, the Soviet 
Union is a vast territory but very thinly inhabited as com- 
pared to India. We have the problem of vast population 
and limited land in our country. The Soviet Union has 
plenty of land. See the consequences of this, leaving aside 
the question, of Communism. If they want to deal with 
their land problems, it is very easy, because human beings 
are few and land is plenty. In India human beings are 
many and land is limited. That is a basic difference. 


Take the Gangetic Valley, which is heavily populated. 
The problem of our introducing, let us say, tractor cultiva- 
tion in a heavily populated area is completely different 
from the problem of introducing tractor cultivation in«a 
sparsely populated area like the Soviet Union. So one has 
to approach the problem by looking at the various factors 
existing there, quite apart from, theories. That is why I 
say that the problems of India and China in regard to land 
development, industries, even in regard to floods, are rather 
similar. 


On the other hand, there are basic and big differences 
of living standards and mental outfit of the Chinese and the 
Indians. But differences and similarities are present every- 
where. I am anxious to learn from the experience of other 
countries. If I go to China, I am anxious to learn. They 
are dealing with problems similar to ours, engineering prob- 
lems or the flood problems. I flew over the Central China 
area of Hangchu and other places, and immediately TI 
thought of my flight over the Bihar area a few weeks 
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earlier. Both seemed identical, vast areas covered with 
water; I could see no end of them, there or here. 


CHANGES IN ASIA 


We all have some kind of mental picture or map of 


places and things. Further, Cur nds ae en 
what _we-have-tearnt-from—experience or from books. One 


of the obvious factors of the present age is that_all_ maps 
Pee Cape and aie Shenae Not. only the physical 
maps, but what is much more important, the mental pic- 
tures. That is a very vital factor. This process began 
after World War I and you know what a big change it 
has brought about. After World War II the process con- 
tinued. Among the other major changes in the world are 
these changes in Asia. It is a big thing, whether it is in 


India, China, Indonesia or other countries or Western 
Asia. 


I feel that the mental picture people have had of Asia, 
in relation to the rest of the world, no longer fits in with 
the present conditions in Asia, and, therefore, people 
neither understand Asia nor can solve the problems of Asia. 
They try to solve them but frequently without the people 
of Asia. If you do that, naturally it may be frightfully 
difficult to solve any problem since the data you proceed 
with has changed. The entire equilibrium of the world 
has been affected by the changes in Asia. One has to be 
intellectually and emotionally aware of this fact: it is not 
a question of liking or disliking it. 


I went to China and spent about nine or ten days 


there. There being so many similarities in our problems, — 5 
J was constantly bearing in mind how we were dealing with ~ 


a particular problem, and how they had dealt with or were 
dealing with almost identical problems. The ways were 


sometimes different and at other times they were almost the - 


same. In some matters I took it that we have the ad- 
vantage, that we have done better. In a few other 


instances, I felt that they had done much better. I tried 


objectively to understand things. Of course, conditions of 


functioning are different. Remember that in China’ there 
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is what they call “Democratic Centralism”, which is a 


highly centralised form of government over a vast territory, 
Apart from certain territories which have some measure of 
autonomy like Tibet, a large chunk of China has a highly 
centralised Government, and they have a very widespread 
and effective method of concentration by local organs, con- 
ferences and other institutions but with power at the Centre. 


We, of course have a Federal State with autonomous 
provinces and a parliamentary democracy, which has many 
virtues but which also functions slowly. In China they issue 
a S soon as they come to a decision, and it takes 
effect from the next day. We have to go through slow 
processes, introduction of a Bill, reference to a Select Com- 
mittee, first reading, second reading, third reading, opposi- 
tion and so on. It takes years, and - it may be that the 
Bill might afterwards be declared ultra vires by the Supreme 
Court, so that there is a slow-moving picture. I am 
greatly conscious of the delay that the democratic processes 
involve; nevertheless, I am convinced that for my country 
this system of parliamentary democracy is the best. 


But it is not a question of my opinion or your opinion 
of what is best; in the final analysis that system is the best 
which yields the most beneficient results from the point of 
view of human welfare and the welfare of 360 million people 
in our country. I ‘feel that our system of parliamentary 
democracy is yielding results and will continue to yield 
results. 


BALANCED OUTLOOK 


Then again, I come to another factor.. Now, you 
‘gentlemen, or some of you, are constantly, often but not 
always rightly, criticising this Government. 
passes when_I_de—net i € corrup- 
tion i j ernment. On this general 
criticism I may add that I think quite honestly that such a 
general conception of corruption in the Government is 
totally wrong; not that there_is no corruption_in the Gov- 
ernment, but there is such a_thi ok 


and_a balanced judgment. I am prepared to compare my 


country with any other country in the world. There are 
9t M of B.A, 
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very few that are better off in this respect than our country:. 


and the vast majority are infinitely worse, but we are not: 
concerned with such conditions. So here we have all this. 
constant criticism and condemnation. There is nothing like 


this in China. Thereis_a_great_deal_of internal criticism — 


on_minor matters, but_of whatI_might call criticism of the: 
Government with regard to. major policies, there is none. 
Thatisthe-way—they_function. 


The result is that there are advantages and disadvantages: 


disadvantages in the sense that this kind of criticism 1s — 


good even though it may be unjustified, and advantages in. 
the sense that it creates in the country an optimistic atmos- 
phere of great progress. Here, in India, if a person does: 
not look round for himself, and merely reads the news- 
papers, he will feel that this country is going to the dogs.. 


A Voice,—Perhaps he may be right. 


Prime Minister.—Perhaps he is inclined to go that way!) 
It is really surprising that at the present moment. foreign-- 
ers who come here and go about the country know more 
about the big things that are being done here than most of 
our own people, who are. constantly trying to find out what 
is being done_in other countries, not realising what is being 
done in their own homeland. 

IRM ERA AS ritcT Teit enh eee 


So, with this rather lengthy preambic, 1 leave it to you — 


to ask me questions. 


INDO-CHINA 


Question.—In the beginning you said you would touch: 
upon China and Indo-China. You have not said anything: 
about Indo-China. | 


Answer.—In Indo-China, there are at present four 
States functioning—Cambodia, Laos, North Viet Nam and 
South Viet Nam. So far as the Viet Nam States are con- 
cerned, two years after the Geneva Agreements, they are 
supposed to have an election and that presumably will 
decide the fate of Viet Nam. Laos and Cambodia stand 


on a different footing. Even as between the two, they are 


different in the sense that Cambodia offered fewer initial 
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problems to our International Commission, which has — 


largely, not quite completely, finished its work; but the 
major problems have been dealt with. i 


You will remember that in addition to the International 
Commissions in all these places, there were Joint Commis- 
sions of the rival parties. The Joint Commission in Cam- 
bodia has finished its work. The International Commis- 
sion continues, but having done the major part of its work, 
it is “mopping up” little problems here and there. The 
Laos problems are comparatively more complicated and 
the International Commission has much more to do. 


So these are the variations. I saw a number of im- 
portant persons there on both sides. In Laos I saw the 
Crown Prince, the Prime Minister, Members of Goyern- 
ment; in Hanoi Dr. Ho Chi Minh, the Foreign Minister and 
other Ministers; in Siagon I met the Prime Minister 
and other Ministers and then finally in Cambodia the King 
and his Ministers and some others who used to be what 
might be called rebel leaders but who now acknowledge 
the King and are working with him. et 


assured me that they were anxious to work j ull | 


the-Geneva Agreements. There_were some slight complaints, 
but_everybody agreed to work it out, and so far, by and 
large, this has been done by all the parties, although they 
may occasionally differ on minor matters. It is rather 
extraordinary to see how well the three International Com- 
missions have functioned, that is, the Indian Chairman, 
the Poles and the Canadians. So far as I know there has 
been no major disagreement among them and most deci- 
sions, if not all, thus far have been unanimous, in spite of 
their different approaches. They are working in a very co- 
Operative way and they are getting a great deal of help from 
all the people there. | 


Question—Has your attention been drawn to a report 
in this morning’s paper about Mr. Dulles’ statement? 


Answer.—What was it? I do not remember. 


Question.—The statement in which he describes the 


situation in the southern half of Viet Nam’ as “extremely 
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confused”. He hopes the SEAIMO will meet soon to discuss 
the “acute threat” of Communist subversion in the treaty 
area, particularly in Indo-China. 


Answer.—I have not seen this morning’s paper. I am 
sorry I had not the time to read it. Who said what? 


_ Question.—Mr. Dulles said that the state of things in 
Viet Nam was confused. 


Answer.—I entirely agree with him; it is confused. 


(Sages he has asked for a meeting of the 
SEARO to discuss it. At day before yesterday’s Press 
conference, he said the terms of the Geneva Agreements 
were being defeated. 


Answer.—By whom? 


Question.—By the International Commission. 
Answer.—Not by the International Commission, surely. 


Question.—He was talking about the Viet Minh. 


Answer.—As I said, these charges are being made by 
both sides. Charges are being made by the Viet Minh 
people also. But I do not think there has been any major 
infringement from either side. I may give an instance. 
In Cambodia all the foreign troops enumerated have been 
withdrawn definitely. But I was told that small groups or 
“cells” of outsiders are still there in distant hills. 


I asked the International Commission and they said, 
“Yes, we have been told about this. We have completed 
our work so far as the lists supplied to us are concerned, 
about the withdrawal of troops. They have been with- 
drawn wherever they were. When this question of ‘small 
eroups’ was mentioned to us, we asked for a formal com- 
plaint, so that we could investigate it. We have not yet 
received that formal complaint and as soon as we get it, 
we will investigate it.” 


And you know communications are bad. So there may 
be some small groups here and there still in the distant 
hills. But all the big—problems have been _co-operatively 


settled; petty things may remain. 
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Question——Mr. Dulles was saying that the situation in, 
South Viet Nam was confused and that a Communist threat 
exists there and hence he wanted the SEADO powers to 
meet and consider what action they could take, 


Answer.—Mr. Dulles’ statement about the confused. 
state of South Viet Nam is perfectly correct; in fact, he 
has described it in very moderate terms. SEATO or 
SEADO may meet or may not meet, I know nothing about 
it, [ may say one thing with reference to SEATO, it is. 
hardly a correct designation for an organisation which has, 
not much to do with Asia at all. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Question.—During the last session of Parliament, before 
your visit to China, two questions were raised, one of 
Chinese populations overseas, and the other of Inter- 
national Communism. After your talks with the Chinese- 
leaders, do you feel reassured on these two questions, 
without going into the question of guarantees? 


Answer.—So far as the question of Chinese overseas is. 
concerned, that is not an Indian problem—it is a problem 
in Indonesia, Siam and other places. I was told in Delhi 
and later, what the general policy of the Chinese was: in 
this matter they propose to deal with the people directly. 
They appealed to the Prime Minister of Burma with regard’ 
to the Chinese there and also to the Prime Minister of Indo-. 
nesia. They propose to deal with them in this way; not — 
in some kind of a vague manner, for conditions differ in. 


different places. 


- And as for international communism, I presume what 
you mean is about aggression OF...... 


Question.—About sub rosa activities. 


Answer.—You know those Five Principles—the Panch- 
Shila.—It is definitely stated that we do not want external 
or internal interference. The internal interference natur- 
ally refers to any kind of help given to others in national 
affairs. So far as acting up to the statement is concerned, 
there is nothing to be said; we can only wait and see. One 
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' can really judge all these things in the general approach by 
a country. If the approach of -one-eountry—is—triendly, it_ 
ya normally follows that nothing remains to_be done. Ifit 
is not friendly, then_things are different. I am convinced 
7) that China, entirely for its own sake, wants peace and time 
| to_develop its country, and thinks in__terms—of at—least 
three or four Five-Year Plans, wi me 
V\to 


undations of a socialist State. So this ques- 


tion of aggression, internal or external, has to be seen in 
the context of the Ckinese not desiring to get entangled. 


a 
o 
Question.—What about the broadcast of K. EL Singh 


from Peking? or about the ex-Thai Minister? 


Answer.—I do not know anything about the Thai 
Minister. About Dr. K. I. Singh, this case was mentioned 
1% by me—not as affecting us here but asa general thing. 
:- I was told that political asylum had been given to him in 
the normal way and there was nothing more to it. ‘There 

is no further argument about it. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


Question.—Do you believe that this word co-existence is 
ameant as an antidote to prevent a third world war’ 


Answer.—Antidote or a preventive to the third world 
war! That little statement conjures up so many ideas. [ft 
is surely an. exceedingly simple proposition. Ei 
c9-exist or you co-destroy. T is__no_ thi av. out. 
And I prefer the former. I have not the faintest fear of 
China or any country. I want to assure you gentlemen 
that if you think that the policy of India is governed by 
fear of anybody, you are entirely mistaken. We may he 
conceited people, in that we are not afraid of anybody 
either the Communists: or International Communism or any 
other country. But I realise that other countries are afraid. 
J want other countries not to be afraid because fear is a 
bad: thing; it is a bad companion, perverting one’s think- 
ing and: one’s functioning. Therefore, I am anxious. that 
whether it is China or any other country, it should not do 
anything which is likely to make other countries afraid in 
Asia or elsewhere: | Dea ea 
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Question.—With reference to your statement about 
retiring from the Prime Ministership of the country for a 
temporary period, have you altered your position after the 
Congress Working Committee meeting? 


Answer,—l hope I am not a static individual; we deal 
with dynamic situations. We have taken one step about 


the Congress Presidentship and we will consider other steps 
from time to time. 


Question.—You said that you were anxious that neither 


. 7 —— 
‘China nor any other country should do anything that 
would cre id you express this opinion in Peking? 

Answer.—Yes, I did. . 


Question.—What is the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment concerning various religious denominations and 
‘Churches in India? 


Answer.—The policy is laid down in our Constitution 
as well as in public and private declarations. It is to 
allow complete freedom of religion and conscience in India, 
The only question that sometimes arises is when religion 
interferes in politics; then the Government has to have a 
iook in. : 


NEPAL 


Question.—It was reported after your return from China 
that two concrete results of your visit were that China has 
accepted that Nepal is in the sphere of influence of India, 
and that China will start diplomatic relations with Nepal. 


Answer.—I am sorry, but many statements that have 
appeared in the Press about my visit to China, have been 
far from accurate. Sometimes they may have some grain 
of truth. So far as Nepal is concerned, it is a well-known 
fact and contained in our treaties and in our other agree- 
ments with that country that we have a special position in 
Nepal, not interfering with their independence and not 
looking with favour anybody else. interfering with their 
independence. You will remember that in the past, before 
India became’ independent, Nepal was not really indepen- 
dent: It was very: much under the British Government, in 
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regard to external matters. When we became independent, 
we went much further in recognising the independence of 
Nepal than the British Government had done—and this was 
before the changes in Nepal, when the Rana regime was 
there. India’s special position in regard to foreign affairs 
in Nepal was recognised and that is an admitted fact. As. 
for diplomatic relations between Nepal and China, that is. 
a matter which the Nepalese Government no doubt will 
deal with in its own way. 


ae Tae ee 


Question.—Does China recognise India’s special position. 
regarding Nepal? 


Answer.—ti did not ask them to recognise anything. ue 
do noi want anybody’s assurance or guarantee of my posi- 
tion. I am quite happy about it. 


Question.—_In this morning’s paper it was stated that you | 
are expected to go to Moscow. Is there anything in it? | 


Answer.—There is also a Press report this morning deny- 
ing this. I may say that both are incorrect. It is true that 
some time ago, before I went to China, an official invita- 
tion 'was conveyed to me to visit the Soviet Union. I did 
thank them of course for the invitation saying, “I will be 
very happy to go over there, but as regards the date and 
time it is difficult for me to be definite, because during ; 
this period I may be going to China and on return I shall | 


be busy with Parliamentary work.” JI said j difficult 
to_fix_a_ date, bul_some-time or other [hope to go there. 
SEATO 


Question—You might have discussed with the Chinese 
leaders their attitude towards SEATO. Do you propose 
to do anything to co-ordinate their attitude and your 
attitude? | pi 
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Answer.—There was no discussion about SEATO, though 
there might have been a stray reference. 


A Correspondent.—What was the question? 


Answer.—Whether I discussed our attitude in regard to 
this Manila Treaty, the SEATO. There was. a little brief a 
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reference to Asia because it dealt with Asia also and among 
the powers are no doubt some Asian countries, though 
many ‘Asian countrie ve nothing to do with it. There- 
fore I refer to it as the Maniia Treaty and not as SEATO. 
There was no point in discussing. it with the Chinese leaders. 
Our attitude in regard to the Manila Treaty had early been 
‘stated by me in Parliament and elsewhere, and I presume 
you all know what the Chinese attitude is. | 


Question.—According to a news item issued by the 
Associated Press of America, which appeared in an 
American Magazine, you made an offer in Peking that you 
would use your good offices with the British Government 
for the return of Hong Kong to China. 


Answer-—I may mention that throughout our talks 
Hong Kong was never mentioned, not even casually. But 
it might interest you perhaps when I say that I — casually 
asked them once “What about Macao?” ‘The answer was, 
“Tt is like your Goa.” 


Question.—Did the question of China’s possible parti- 
cipation in the Afro-Asian Conference come up. during your 
talks? Any conclusion reached? 


Answer.—Not in that way. I was asked, “What is this 
Afro-Asian Conference? Is it going to be held?” and I 
told them that the r inci had been a d, 
but we did not discuss it in detail, and that we were likely 
to go to djakarta to discuss this matter further. 


Question.—Are you going to Djakarta? 
Answer.—Indeed I am, by the end of December. 


Question.—Is it correct that China is very keen to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with all the countries 
in the world? | 

Answer.—The impression that I got quite clearly was 
that they will be happy. Perhaps they will have relations 
with every country, inchiding-the-co 


to them. 
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THE FORMOSA ISSUE 


Question.—Would it be correct to surmise that in your 
discussions at Peking on the question of Formosa, you 
advised tolerance and patience? I presume Formosa was. 
discussed. 


Answer.—Yes, it was discussed in the ‘sense ‘that 
Formosa or Taiwan was very much talked about there. 
There was a considerable feeling of excitement on this issue. 
To say that it was discussed is perhaps not quite correct. But 
I listened to their viewpoint about it, not so much about 
Formosa as such, but about the nearby islands. There are 
many islands near the Chinese coast and most of them are: 
at present occupied by the Formosan troops. At Peking it 
was pointed out to me how dangerous it was for the main- 
land. Those islands on their coastline were a menace to 
the Chinese people. From these islands batteries bom- 
bard; flights are launched and air squads bomb the land. 
The Chinese pointed out to me how all their coastal 
shipping and of others also were being roughly interfered. 
with, In fact, they gave me a statement giving the names. 
of the ships and the deaths. It was a long statement, with 
90 per cent of the ships mentioried therein being British. 


Question.—It has been asserted in some quarters that 
China maintains a very huge standing army of about ten 
million. And the very size of the army creates misappre- 
hension in the minds of some people. Is it your opinion 
that China has such a huge army? 


Answer.—I know from the same facts as you have that: 


China has a large army. I cannot s ey 
have. t all. 


I have no doubt that it is a big army, and probably it 
includes a huge militia merged in it. 


Question.—For some time past there have been persis- 
tent rumours that Sheikh Abdullah is going to be released.. 
that there is a move for his release. Is it correct? 


Answer.—That is a matter primarily to be decided by 
the present Government of Jammu and Kashmir State. 
Naturally, nobody likes—and I do not like—anyone’s 
contained incarceration. is 
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SOCIALISTIC STRUCTURE 


Question.—In your Address to the National Develop- 
ment Council you referred to India attaining a socialistic. 
structure. Do you think that with people who do not. 
believe in the ultimate objective of socialism, you can carry 
it through in the Planning Commission or in your Cabinet? 


Answer.—So far as the Congress is concerned, if you. 


look at the Congress resolutions and their various pro- 
grammes that were drawn up in the last twenty-five years,. 
there is great stress laid on that objective, meaning thereby 
not any dogmatic or doctrinal approach. That lays down 
our policy generally. It is also our policy to bring about 
changes democratically and peacefully. These may take 
' time, no doubt. One fact you should remember. We talk 
about democracy in Europe, but even in Western Europe, 
which is highly democratic, adult suffrage is rather a new 
thing which came in only in the last generation. Demo- 
cracy in Europe previously was confined to a relatively 
small group. I think in the twenties in England the fran- 
chise was extended to everybody, so that our experience of 
adult suffrage is relatively limited. With adult suffrage the 
possibility of a democratic change is much greater than 
would have been the case with limited franchise. 


Question.—Could you, Sir, give your own impression as: 
to what the Chinese Government think about the twelve 
million Chinese abroad, whether they will accept them as: 
their own nationals or not? 


Answer.—\ thought it had been stated that their broad 
policy was that the Chinese overseas should either elect to 
remain Chinese nationals, in which case they should not 
interfere with the internal affairs of the country they are 
in, or should become the nationals of the country and then 
they have nothing to do with the Chinese Government. 
The Chinese Government wanted to deal with the question 
with each country separately. i 


Question—When you were in Peking, a great excite- 


ment was caused in the Australian Press ‘that a Chinese 


who was living for fifty years in Sydney and had acquired 
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Australian nationality, had been appointed by the Peking 
‘Government as a Member of the Peking Parliament? 


_ Answer.—I cannot say anything about that. I have no 
information. | 


LAND REFORMS 


-Question—You said we.could learn also from China. | 
‘Could you particularise the way in which you are thinking? 


Answer.—They have got the problem of industrialisa- 
tion; they have got the problem of land. We have dealt 
with in a different way the problem of land, but we have 
also put an end in India to what might be called the-big— 
land estate_system, hippie eta ar We are now 
dealing with the second phase of this reform, that is of 
further distribution and ceilings in land. I do not know 
the details of the Chinese system. did not go into any 
village, but I would personally imagine that the conditions 
in an average village of ours are much better than those 
obtaining in an average village in China. But then 
conditions vary in villages. There are so many things there 
which are very interesting, like how they are dealing with ~ 
various problems, industrial or others. One can learn from 
them as one can learn from other countries too. 


en 


Question.—After the abolition of the zamindari  sys- 
tem. how is it that the Uttar Pradesh Government get the 
same amount of money from the cultivators as they used 
to get from the zamindars, including rent and revenue? In 
other words, the kisans have not got a pie out of the 
Government? 


Answer.—No, I am not prepared to agree with you in 
that. I cannot go into details. If you want facts I can 
tell you quite definitely that the condition of the peasantry 
in Uttar Pradesh is far better than it was previously. I 
have myself seen peasants coming to my meetings, and I[ 
have been to villages. Now they look different. They 
wear better clothes, they have got houses, they eat better, 
they look healthier. 
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Question.—Sir, is the condition of the peasant better 


due to the new land policy or is it due to better agricultural 
prices? 


Answer.—Due to all these various causes, but there is 
no doubt the land policy helped greatly. Under the old 
system, the tenant had ‘no incentive to produce more 
because it was immediately converted into higher rent. 


Now he has that incentive. Whatever progress he makes 
benefits him. 


Question.—Sir, with regard to the forthcoming Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, it was reported 
from Karachi that the Prime Minister of Pakistan intends 
to raise the Kashmir issue in London. Now, is it open to 
each Prime Minister to raise whatever issue he likes or is 
the Prime Minister of the other country consulted and his 
agreement also obtained’ before the issues are raised? 
‘Would you like to say something on this? 


Answer,—In the Commonwealth . Conference, it has 
been the acknowledged practice that these internal _ques- 
tions_are-not_raised. If they are to be raised, there is the 
major question of South Africa, the people of Indian 
‘descent in South Africa or in other places like Rhodesia. 
We have no political question in Rhodesia, but the position 
of the people of non-European origin, including Indians, 
in Rhodesia is a very painful thing. Although we are part 
of the Commonwealth, we do not raise these questions. 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 


Question.—There are reports from Pakistan that the 
Pakistan Goyernment now wants to resume direct negotia- 
tions with India régarding Kashmir. id 

Answer.—We are always prepared for direct, personal 
talks. But there are difficulties. Take the problem of the 
canal waters, over which there has been a great deal of 
writing in India and the foreign Press. Perhaps you read. 
some time ago a high official of the World Bank saying that 
India had behaved absolutely correctly in this matter; yet 
there has been a spate of criticism of India in the foreign 
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Press. With regard to the canal waters issue, India has 
been not only correct, but, if I May say so, generous 
throughout. 


Weil, I had better stop. There are one or two matters. 
which I will explain to you. One thing is that in spite of 
Many irritating and rather dangerous tendencies, there is 
no doubt that world tension has decreased greatly and in 
people’s minds there is less fear of war. This may. be due 
to many reasons, but certainly, I think, one of these reasons 
was the Geneva Agreement and its consequences. There 
IS a very healthy feeling that although the problems are 
very difficult, they can be solved without recourse to war. 


_ Question._In view of your interest in the appointment of 
the Press Commission, could we expect an early implemen- 
tation of the Press Commission’s Report? ze 


Answer.—I do not know the details, but the Press Com- 
mission’s recommendations number about 120 or so, and it 
takes time to consider them. There is no question of 
conflict or opposition, but there is the question of CODsi-. 
deration. I can say that the vast majority of the recom- 
mendations will certainly be accepted, but I cannot defi- 
nitely say that every one of the 120 items will be accepted. 
I hope that a final decision will be reached before long. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON CHINA 


Question.—Can you give us an idea as to the extent of 
Russian influence on China? 


Answer.—How can I tell you that? There is no doubt 
that the Chinese are relying on Russia for their technologi- 
cal advancement. There are a considerable number of 
Russians or. Soviet. technicians helping them. In fact, “in 
the Chinese Five Year Plan, I think, the Soviets have agreed 
to put up some major enterprises in China, _As soon as. 
the Soviet technicians arrive, Chinese technicians are at- 
tached to them for training. As soon as the Chinese learn, 
the Soviet people go away. I saw there an entifely new 
plant built by the Soviets, at a fairly rapid speed, in the 
course of a year or 14 months, and it is a fine plant. I 
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am not an expert, but other people have said that it as a 
fine plant. 


Question—-How does that plant compare with the 
plant at Jamshedpur? 

Answer.—I cannot say. 

Question.—_You have seen both. | : 

_, Answer.—I only saw the new plant. I did not see the 
old plant. All I can say is that it is a fine uptodate plant, 
although I really do not know how much steel it is pro- 
ducing. I also saw a new textile factory in Peking. 


Question You went to Dairen but not to Port Arthur. 
It is a place of historic interest. 

Answer.—I did not go to Port Arthur, because it was. 
not in my tour programme. I went to Dairen and I 
believ€ that it was the first time any foreigner, apart from 
the Soviet people, went there. It is a great ship-building 
centre. | 

Question—It has been reported that this country is 
being invited to participate in a: Western plan for the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy. Is the invitation being accepted? 

Answer.—The matter is being discussed in the United. 
Nations. There is no reason why we should not associate 
ourselves with the plan. We do not know the details, but 
we do think we should be associated with this programme. 


Question.—You are completing your 65th year today. 

Answer.—I wish you do not make me older than I am. 
My age is being given as 66 or 67 by some. 

Question.—Do you wish to be a centenarian? 

Answer,—I have no definite views on that subject; but 
| T.wish to-be—healthy, acti i 

alive. I just do not want. to fade out. | 

Question—How do you feel. about the conditions in 
Pakistan? Are you happy that the Constituent Assembly 
has been dissolved? 

Answer.—These are delicate subjects which are not 


discussed. 
———— 


IV 
THE BOGOR TALKS © 


After the conclusion of the Bogor Conference of the 
Colombo Powers, Prime Minister Nehru held a Press Con- 
ference in Djakarta on December 30, 1954. He invited 
Pressmen to put questions to him. ~ 


Question.—Are you satisfied with the results of the 
‘Conference? 


Answer.—Completely. We came for a purpose. We 
have fulfilled it absolutely, satisfactorily and fully. 


Question—Are you. satisfied that the invitees you 
swanted have been invited? 


Answer.—Every invitee that could’ be invited in this 
area, barring one or two, has been invited. 


Question—Do you expect every one of the invitees to 
come? ‘ 


Answer.—I certainly hope that if not all, nearly all will 
come. | 


Question.—Why was Israel left out? 


Answer.—Israel fulfided the qualifications we had laid 
down, that is to say, every country to be invited is recog- 
nised to be independent. But there was a controvesy over 
Israel being invited, and we wanted to proceed by unani- 
mity. Therefore Israel was not included. You know 
very well the Arab nations are very hostile to Israel. 


Question.—What about Formosa? 


Answer.—\ did not know there was such a State as 
Formosa. | 
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37; 
Question.—There is an island. 


Answer.—l know. There are aay) : 
Formosa is not a State. | y | slands. But 


Question—Did anybody suggest. the inclusion of 
Formosa among the invitees? | 


Answer.—Not at all. You seem to forcet tt 
get that ever 

member of the Colombo Conference has recognised ee 
People’s Government of China. fae ; 


Question.—Ceylon has not recognised. China. 


Answer.—Sir John said: “We have dealings with — 
China and, we recognise China.” It is not a question of 
his liking China, He has stated a fact. ERC 


Question.—What were the reasons for rejecting South 
Africa? 


Answer.—It was not discussed, but the fact was men- 
tioned that the Union of South Africa, although obviously 
it is an independent country, could not possibly be invited 
because of its very aggressive racial policies. There the 
matter ended. There was no discussion in the sense of two 
views on it. | 


Question.—Why was Korea left out? 


Answer.—There was hardly any discussion about Korea 
being taken in. Indo-China is in a fluid state and decisions. 
have yet to be taken about Viet Nam. Korea is also in a 
fluid state but the Colombo Conference had a kind of spe- 
cial responsibility towards Indo-China, because at the last 
conference we specially made some proposals about Indo- 
China which, to our gratification, were largely accepted by 
the Geneva Conference. So we felt a certain responsibility, 
apart from the fact that one of the members of the Colombo: 

onference, that is India, is Chairman of the International 
Commissions. If we were to apply strictly the rule we had 
laid down, Indo-China or some other States might not have 
come in; but we felt that having regard to the problems at 
Issue, it was our responsibility to take them 1n. That res- 
POnsibility did not arise about Korea. 
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Question—Are you going to persuade Holland to re- 
open negotiations on West Iran? 


Answer.—We suggested it. We hope they will. 
COMMONWEALTH PARALLEL 


Question——Have you been able to discuss a fair outline 
of the agenda of the Bandung Conference? 


Answer.—We have not discussed any agenda. In fact, 
we have declared that there should be no rigid agenda. 
Such an agenda is likely to be drawn up by the Conference 
itself. Of course, a good deal of secretarial work will have 
to be done, so that the Conference will have papers to 
consider. That the secretariat will do. We did not dis- 
cuss it at all. A conference of this type, it is obvious, has 
to deal with general matters only. 


With 25 countries—or whatever the number may be— 
meeting together, if each starts discussing its own problems, 
there will be no end to these discussions, and you cannot 
decide questions, normally speaking, in such a conference 
by a majority of votes. You cannot outvote anybody. You 
may put down some general conclusions. If I may give an 
example—it is not wholly applicable. but still, by and large, 
it might be—it is the conference of the Commonwealth ° 
Prime Ministers, where the six or seven countries that you 
have there, are certainly not all of one opinion. In fact, 
there is the greatest divergence of opinion, say, between 
South Africa and India. We are both present there. We 
do not argue such problems there, but each party gives its 
opinion about the general situation—in Europe, Asia, or 
anywhere else—and then we record some minutes about it. 
We do not pass formal resolutions. 


Possibly—I cannot say—that will be the general ap- 
proach to the Bandung Conference. Normally such a 
conference does not pass resolutions, except on something 
on which obviously there is agreement. You do not pass 
resolutions by a majority overriding the minority. All that 
T can Say must necessarily be tentative. It is a new thing. 
There is no convention behind it. I do not know how the 
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countries which will attend might feel about it, but it seems 
to me that a conference like this cannot pass resolutions on 
controversial topics by mere votes. It is mainly a conference 
where we get to know each other’s viewpoints, and express 
our general Opinion, where there is broad agreement, about 
particular subjects, not a specific subject. 


Question.—Iwenty-five countries have been invited. 
Were there any negotiations or talks with those countries 
before they were invited? 


Answer.—You will remember that at the Colombo 
‘Conference, this proposal was first made by the Prime 
Minister of Indonesia, and our decision then was to accept 
it in principle, and ask the Prime Minister of Indonesia to 
process it. We did not exactly ask him to approach any- 
body, but to prepare papers so that at the next meeting 
‘we could consider them. Informally, I understand, he had 
consulted some with whom he happened to be in contact. 


Question.—What was the reaction? 


Answer.—He informed us that the reaction was unani- 
mously favourable. 


THE BLOC IDEA 


Question.— You had said in the communique that you 
did not want to create a separate bloc. Would you say that 
without the creation of such a bloc, the Bandung nations 
would still influence events to a great extent? 


Answer.—We wished deliberately to rule out the idea 
of a bloc. Quite apart from the obvious impracticability 
of it—this odd assortment of nations cannot create a bloc 
—€ven if there were nations of one set of opinion, we were 
Opposed to the bloc idea. Obviously any such meeting 
lets loose currents of ideas which affect peoples’ minds. 
Since it is an official conference at ministerial level, it may 
Influence governmental policies, not because something 
has been decided here, but because of the discussions and 


the way of thinking. 
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Question.—The Asian, Relations Conference was OD @ 
non-official level. Making allowance for this factor, would 
you compare the coming conference to the Asian Relations. 
Conference? © br Ne Be es itieage | 
Answer.—The Asian Relations Conference was non- 
official in character, although some officials of certain 
Governments attended it. The Conference was convened 
in India by us—I was one of the conveners—before we 
were in the Government. The response far exceeded our 
expectations, and some countries actually sent, more or 
less, official representatives. You know the whole proce- 
dure was informal, and more or less on a discussion basis. | 
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Question——Do you see any resemblance with the con- — 
ference on Indonesia? : | 


Answer.—The conference on Indonesia was on a strictly 
official basis. Governments were represented, and we dealt ~ 
with only one question, that was Indonesia, and we passed 
certain resolutions which could only relate to Indonesia. . 


Question.—Have you had any private talks with Mr. 
Mohammed Ali on any subject at all? re 


Answer.—No. I have had many. odd talks at the ‘ 
dinner table and elsewhere, but we have had no specific 
private talks. We had no time at all to do any such thing. 


Question.—Not even on Kashmir? 


Answer.—Not even on Kashmir. It was not even men-_ 
tioned. | Unfortunately, not that it would have affected 
matters much, the High Commissioner of Pakistan in India _ 
who came here fell ill—in fact, he arrived ill. Of course, if 
there had been talks, they would have been very preliminar a 


ane general, in regard to the next meeting or something lik 
at. | | 


Question—Did you have any di a Lealan oe 
? oe y discussion in 

ence on the Five Principles contained in the Conf 
ment with Mr. Chou En-lai? 


Answer.—The contents 
the joint statement of Pre 


your joint sta 
id he 


of them have been inch: d 
sident Tito of Yusosint 
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me. At the end of the Conference yesterday, there was 
some mention of them. Nobody could possibly disagree 
with them, but it was said then that we have had no time 
to discuss them fully and, therefore, it was said: “Do not 
include them now.” I agreed, but I cannot conceive how 
anybody can disagree with any of the Five Principles. What 
are they? Recognition of independence and territorial 
integrity and sovereignty, non-ageression, non-interference 
with each other, mutual respect, equality and benefit, and 
peaceful co-existence, 


Can you put faith in such a declaration?—that was the 
question raised not yesterday, but in the past. It is a 
matter of experience or judgment. But I go further and 
say that the mere fact of two or more countries accepting 
the Five Principles creates an atmosphere in their favour and 
against anyone breaking them. It is to the disadvantage of 
the person who wants to break them. It is a bind-up in 
the moral sense. These ideas may come up before the 
bigger conference. ‘The idea of peaceful co-existence has 
been broadly accepted by all kinds of leading personalities. 
President Eisenhower has spoken repeatedly about it, 
because there is no alternative except war, 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Question.—You have referred to the possibility of econo- 
mic co-operation. What exactly have you in mind in 
setting up a committee of experts? 


Answer.—When we set up this committee of experts, 
they will really consider the answer to this question as to 
what they can do. There are many things that they can do. 
The field is limited in the sense of our capacity to do things, 
because most of the countries in South-East Asia or Africa 
are relatively under-developed; we do not complement each 
other. Nevertheless, there is no doubt there are fields 
where we can help. It might interest you to know that to- 
day, in spite of our tremendous need for technical person- 
nel, we have lent the services of at least 125 qualified 
technicians, engineers and others, to other countries of Asia 
and Africa. When the demand comes, even at our own 
cost we send some people. 
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The problems of these countries are basically those of 
economic development. Politics comes in chiefly as a 
nuisance, if I may use the word. It stands in the way of 
economic development. We have to deal with political ques- 
tions; otherwise, if you ask me in India what my main con- 
cern is, it is not politics but the development of India. I 
do not wish to make comparisons with other countries, but 
I would say that the amount of time and energy we spend. 
on thinking and acting on development programmes is. 
tremendous. We have the First Five-Year Plan. Now we: 
are thinking of the Second Five-Year Plan. All our basic 
policies of industrialisation, balances and investment, balanc- 
ing of heavy industry with light industry and cottage 
industry, investing without inflation—these are the live | 
problems which are to be faced. These are not political. i 
problems, but politics does come in; we cannot escape it. q 


ee as ee ee ee 


Question—What kind of economic co-operation do you 
envisage between the five countries? : 


Answer.—We may have ad hoc committees, we may have: 
bilateral arrangements. I do not know. The capacity of 
any one country to help another is not very great. Neyer- — 
theless, the capacity of all of them helping each other 
slightly in one matter or the other, is there and, taken as. 
a whole, it might make a difference. Apart from Japan, — 
we are all raw-material producing countries, wanting to 
industrialise ourselves. The same problem is before each 
one of us. I suppose in this area, apart from Japan, 
relatively speaking, India is a little more advanced, and has. _ 
a little more technical personnel compared to the other Asian: _ 
countries. Hae 


Question.—Did you examine the question of securing a 
from America or Europe in this connection? Se 


Answer.—It was not mentioned. bi 
Question.—Do you feel that the meetin Caleul 
Powers should be periodic? gs of Ue Colom 


Answer.—It was the idea even at th inni i ac 
should meet from time to time. e€ beginnin ana) wi 


hy 
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Question.—Do you feel that the Asian-African meeting 
will also be periodic? 


Answer.—lIt is too early to say how that will develop. 


Question.—Do you intend coming to the Bandung Con- 
ference? The communique says the representation may be 
at Prime Ministers’ level or ministerial level. 


Answer.—I certainly intend to attend. 


| THE MANILA PACT 
Question.—Was the Manila Pact mentioned? 


Answer.—It was mentioned in the context of the events 
that had happened, It was not discussed. But, to some 
extent, the Manila Treaty was referred to, at any rate 
certain implications of the Pact. 


Question.—What are the implications? 


Answer.—One of the implications is that it deals not 
only with the signatory countries, as do treaties normally, 
but it goes beyond that in scope, and proposes to deal 
with the territories signified by the signatory countries. 
This is a rather odd thing. Some countries may sign a 
treaty for defence, or whatever it is, binding themselves. 
But to say that. they will do something in a country that 
has not signed, is going beyond the normal scope of a 
treaty between two countries. It was said that they would 
not act within the territory of another country without the 
permission of that country. But something that happens in 
another country, not in their scope, will enable them to act, 
first of all outside, without anybody’s permission, and, 
secondly, inside with permission, so that it is a rather pecu- 
liar idea. It is very near reviving the old conception of 
spheres of influence. 


Question.—Do you feel that the holding of the Asian- 
African Conference will discourage such spheres of 
influence? 


Answer.—I hope so. It is obvious. 
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Question.—In case of aggression against any one af 
these countries, what steps might the other countries take? 


Answer.—We have not considered it at all. It had no 
particular meaning in this context, in the nature of hypo- 
thetical questions. Obviously, if we believe there is aggres- 
sion, we react strongly against any such aggression. What 
we will do after reacting, I cannot say. I cannot say 
whether I will go to war for it, It all depends on circum- 
stances. Because war has become such a dangerous thing, 
it may not happen; and because aggression may lead to war, 
we do not expect aggression to happen either. 


. Just as war is too dangerous, aggression has also become 
very dangerous. A Nobel Laureate in Physics had declared 
that after half a dozen or so experiments with the hydrogen 
bomb, each time with a bigger bomb, it may well be that 
the whole atmosphere becomes vitiated and all human life, 
animal life and plant life begin gradually to deteriorate and 
wither away, and there is no escape. It is the story of a 
process which takes effect not suddenly, but in six months 
or a year or two years. Your heart, your lungs or skin 
might be affected by radio-active substances. If there is a 
war, all these things burst out in greater proportions and 
in full force, and it is obvious the effects will be far greater. 
How then can any sensible person imagine that by war a 
certain objective can be attained? What will happen will 
‘be something entirely different—the extermination of civili- 
sation and human beings. 


Question—What do you _ think of Communism in 
Indonesia? 


Answer.—Communism may be of two . varieties, the 
internal variety and the external variety, the external variety _ 
meaning interference from outside. Obviously. the Five 
Principles deal with the external variety, interference not 
only by Communists or non-Communists but any kind of — 


interference. The internal variety is an entirely separate 
matter, which has to be dealt with by the Governme 
concerned. ap | en 
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Question.—Did any one of your colleagues make n 

. : Eh any 

effort to raise the question of Communism, as h nex 
ane ae appened 


Answer.—It was not raised. 


~ ASIAN-AFRICAN” 


Question.—Why was the name ‘Afro-Asian’ changed to 
‘Asian-African’. | 


Answer.—It is a finer way of describing it. We put Asia 
first, not because Asia is more important, but just because it 
reads better. Even at the U. N., the name ‘Arab-Asian’ has 
been changed. ; 


Question—Would you regard the Arab-Asian group as 
a bloc? 


Answer.—lt is not a rigid organisation. It has a loose 
form. It is not as if the people have signed up to join an 
organisation or group. They just meet and discuss matters. 


Quéstion—How have you included Turkey among the 
invitees when Turkey regards itself as a Western power? 


Answer.—There is a bit of Turkey in Europe and a very 
‘large part of it in Asia. It is perfectly true that about 
30 years ago, when Kamal Pasha Ataturk became the ruler 
of Turkey, he initiated a definite trend towards Europe in 
every way, politically and socially, and under his successors 
that influence continued. But the fact remains that Turkey 
is in Asia and cannot easily get away from it. 


Question.—Soviet Asia was invited to the Asian Rela- 
tions Conference. Why has it been left out now? 


Answer.—That was a non-official conference.  Politi- 
cally speaking, Russia is part of a European unit. 


Again I will continue with economic matters. I said 
that the main concern of these countries is economic deye- 
lopment. It may be, of course, that they may talk a lot 
about political aspects, because circumstances compel them 
to deal with political questions, But in a particular sense, 
it is, for all those countries, a question of survival, and 
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they will survive, in the real sense of the world, only if 
they develop economically. It is a vital ‘question for them 
and, therefore, the whole outlook should be, and is, 


governed by this question of economic development in these 
countries. 


Naturally, they can be helped; that will slightly facilitate 
their development. But inevitably, the burden of the job 
falls on them. If they cannot shoulder the burden effective 
ly, then even help from outside cannot do much. You 
Cannot stand on other people’s legs and feet. Help is useful 
at times; but this feeling of self-help and self-reliance has a 
great psychological effect and people must inevitably face 
austerity, in spite of their low standards. You cannot build 
for tomorrow without privation today. There is no doubt ~ : 
not much room for privation in a country where the ; 
masses already suffer privations. That is true. But, inevit- 
ablv, there is always a kind of choice between living for-— 
today and preparing for tomorrow. It is a difficult choice, 
but it has to be made. There are limits on how far you ; 
can go today. You cannot go very far, but you have to go 
some distance. To put it in another way, it is the invest- 
ment of surplus produce for future progress. We work 5 


more, we produce more, but we do not immediately profit 
bytes ts 


In India, for the last several years, we have been 
engaged in building up about half a dozen very big river 
valley projects. We spent large sums of money. These 9)” 
colossal projects had so far given no return during this 
- period, or practically none. But they are beginning to give 
return now, and the return they will give a year or two — i 
later will be considerable; it will be a continual return, not 
for a few years but for generations. It is worthwhile invest 
ing, But it meant spending all that money without return 
year after year. We will have to face that problem.  _ 

One problem in India—I will not say we have solved it — 
but we have got it firmly by the neck—is the food problem. — 
Two or three years ago that was our principal headache. 
We had to import as much as 43 million tons of foodgrai 
from abroad. It was a terrific drain on our resources. 
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still are importing some wheat, this year too, but Db 
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large we are no longer worried by this problem. We are 
getting enough. We have had tremendous floods this 
summer, oddly enough, floods in one area and droughts in 
certain other areas; but we have had good harvests in the 
third area. 


Normally speaking, all this would have hit us very hard; 
but it has not much affected our food situation. In spite 
of the droughts and the floods, we have got ample stocks. 
Our production has gone up. So far as rice is concerned, 
we can export some, if anybody wants it. Psychologically, 
this has given us a sense of self-fulfilment. . 
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